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EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE: 


La ‘ 
THE GREAT TEMPLE OF ESNE. 


Esnz, Esneh, or Asnah, (called by the Egyp- 
tians Sué or Sua,) is an important city of 
Upper Egypt, on the left bank of the Nile, 
about twenty-seven miles south of the ruins 
of Thebes. It was known to the Greeks and 
Romans by the name of Latopolis, among 
the ruins of which stands the above temple 
—a stupendous specimen of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, which has, perhaps, obtained from 
travellers less notice than it deserves, and 
must unquestionably have belonged to one 
of the most elegant structures in Egypt. 
Of this ificent ruin, we find the follow- 
ing fetails in Mr. St. John’s recent Tra- 
v 


_ “The length of the pronaos, (or portico,) 
is one hundred and twenty-four feet, its 
depth sixty-seven: but from the great accu- 
mulation of the soil around, Mr. St. John 
could only conjecture that it may have been 


e Egypt and Mohammed Ali; or, Travels in the 
Valley of the Nile. By James Augustus St. John. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1834. The Engraving is from one of 
the Lithographs in Mr. Wilkinson’s still more recent 


Travels, — The Topography of Thebes, — already 
quoted, 
VoL, xxv, 2C 


about fifty feet in height.’ It has’ an ele- 
tly painted cornice, torus, and frieze, 
and its walls, columns, arch:trave, plinths, 
are richly sculptured with the mysterious 
figures of the gods and goddesses of Egypt ; 
among which that of Osiris Ammon, the 
ram-headed god of Thebes, is perhaps the 
most prominent. Unfortunately, the ruin is 
so closely and thickly surrounded by the 
houses of the imhabitants, that its walls can 
only be ap ed in a few places. The 
cella is entirely buried beneath the rubbish, 
and a of the town built over it. Govern- 
ment having converted the portico into a 
warehouse, it is in some measure protected 
from wanton dilapidation; but, as the exte- 
rior intercolumniations, originally encum- 
bered with a mural skreen, have now been 
built up to the architrave, the whole interior 
is buried in almost ey genes and must 
be examined by tapers, like a hypogeum. 
“Immense blocks of stone, resting on rafters 
of the same material, and extending from 
the facade to the cella, constitute the roof of 
the pronaos. The columns, twenty-four in 
number, ‘ and a two inches in 











fact, to be merely a series of 
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diameter, are disposed in six rows, three on 
either side of the entrance. The central 
intercolumniation, leading to the sekos, is 
seventeen feet in breadth; the others mea- 
suring nine feet three inches. A profusion 
of: sculpture adorns-the shafts, and the capi- 
tals are exceedingly beautiful, the foliage, 
which, in some cases, represents that of the 
ye projecting in a series of curves, 

f behind leaf, scarcely yielding in rich- 
hess to that of the Corinthian order; while 
others consist of a cluster of lotus leaves, 
sculptured with equal delicacy, and no less 
bdeautifully arranged than the former. But 
although each column, viewed separately, 
irresistibly excites admiration, the effect of 
the whole is highly incongruous. ; 

“Of the greater portion of the innumerable 
figures sculptured on the walls, the impene- 
trable gloom in which = the whole pro- 
naos is wrapped, prevented Mr. St. John 
judging with precision ; for the light of the 
tapers, which enabled him to make out the 
lower compartments, merely afforded glimpses 
of the dim, mysterious procession of gods 
and; mortals which seemed still to move far 
are in endless files along the walls. On all 

es we have gods with dogs’ heads, and cats’ 
heads; gods with monkeys’ tails and rams’ 
tails; with foolish faces, in ridiculous atti- 
tudes 


“The zodiac, as it is denominated, which 
adorns the ceiling of this portico, has, per- 
haps, attracted: more notice than it deserves. 
Like that of Dendera, it would appear, in 


‘Rgures, lical of the various offspring 
of the celestial Venus. On: the southern 
wall, immediately under the zodiac,.is a 
figure of Bouto, with the pschent and lituus 
mitre, seated on a throne, while a male god, 
‘with a sickle in his hand, is engaged before 
‘her in reaping what appears to be a handful 
of mingled lotus and dhourra. Farther back 
‘isan auger ge sag ag meena 
receiving an offeri e figure of a god, 
with + ae feather on his head. Behind 
‘Thoth, or “Thrice Great Hermes,” Aroéris, 
the hawk-headed divinity, appears to stand 
as an inferior. > the front ot Oe cella 
there is a figure of Harpocrates, holding in 
one hand the yoni-lingam and flagellum, the 
fore-finger of the other being raised and 
pointed to his lips; while a male worshipper 
approaches him, bearing a costly offering, 
consisting of a bowl, a sceptre, a graduated 
staff, and a yoni-lingam. Near this group is 
Osiris on his throne, with Isis standing be- 
side him, bearing on her head a globe, rest- 
ing between the horns of a cow. Proceeding 
farther towards the north, we observe a youth 
playing on a kind of sistrum with eight 
-strings, before Bouto, or Latona, who wields 
the bird-headed sceptre of the male divini- 


ties, her head being adorned with a single 


round-topped feather, bound on with a fillet 
or lotus stem. 

‘ Among the interminable bas-reliefs on the 
columns are several winged scarabei, holding 
between their’claws, the mystic ball of cow’s 
dung, from which, according to- the Egyp- 
tians, they produced their young, without 
the aid of a female. This ball, whem impreg- 
nated, was buried for twenty-eight days in 
the earth, after which, being uncovered, the 
young beetles crept forth ;—a fable contain, 
ing, according to mythologists, some mysti¢ 
allusion to the revolution of the moon, which 


in that period seems to terminate and renew . 
its existence. On the mural serdem, extend. 


ing between the columns in front/of the pro- 
naos, we find the figure of ‘a crocodile upon 
a low pedestal, while a worshipper approaches 
it with offerings, which he seems about to 
pace before the god upon an altar piled with 
uit and other delicacies. The crocodile 
bears the globe, with the ureus in front, 
upon his head, and immediately behind him 
ig another ureus with the outspread wings 
ef the vulture. The door. formerly leading 
into the sekos, and adorned with’ the usual 
frieze, cornice, moulding, and winged globe, 
is now built up, and plastered over with 
mud. Above the cornice is another globe, 
apparently that of the sun, with Osiris- 
Ammon standing up in its centre. On the 
northern exterior wail, Bouto is represented 
standing before the throne of Isis, bearing 
the Kteis-Phallus in one hand, and in the 
other the bird-headed sceptre, with a bow and 


cal two arrows; and in front of the two god- 


desses is an altar before which stands a male 
worshipper, bearing in one hand a staff, 
while the other is raised in an attitude of 
supplication. Upon another part of the wall, 
near Soukos and Ammon, is_ Boubasta, 
seated on a throne, bearing a bow and three 
arrows, while before her stands a hunter, 
just returned from the chase, with his slack- 
ened bow and unused arrows ‘iu his hand. 
To Ammon, who stands on the tight hand 
of Boubasta, a worshipper is presenting’ an 
offering of five lotus flowers. A series of 
hawks with outspread wings runs along the 
upper part of the wall.”’ 
The precise date of the temple of Esné 
has been much disputed. Mr. St. John 
considers the ancient name lis to sig- 
nify “the City of Lutona,” the Bouto oft e 
yptians—a goddess of great import in their 
o) sr why, it is said, possessed in Egypt 
an oracular shrine, celebrated for the truth of 
its responses, delivered, probably, from the 
identical temple the portico of which still ex- 
ists. Yet, “the portico, ou the ceiling of which 
the famous zodiac is painted, however ancient 
it may be, is less so than the cella, the front of 
which projects intu the pronaos subsequently 
erected about it, so as to leave a small aper- 
ture between the original edifice and the 
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more modern addition. From the style of 
the architecture and sculpture, strongly re- 
sembling that of the temple of Philz, it 
appears extremely probable that this pronaos 
is a Ptolemaic structure ; consequently, the 
vast antiquity claimed for it by the fanciful 
interpreters of its zodiac is a vain chimera. 
How long the erection of the sekos may 
have preceded that of the pronaos, it is of 
course impossible to determine ; but it would, 
1 apprehend. be absurd to assign it a much 
older date, since the whole harmonizes well 
together, unlike the patchwork temple of 
Dakke in Nubia, where the modern addi- 
tions are palpably in a different style from 
the original building.” 

- Mr. Wilkinson observes, that “ whatever 
may have been the date of the inner portion 
of this temple, the portico merely represents 
the names of some of the early Cesars ; those 
of Tiberius Claudius Cesar Germanicus, and 
‘Autocrator Cesar Vespasianus, occurring in 
the dedication over the entrance; and those 
of Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus, in the 
interior.” The same writer regrets that the 
pilasters containing the names of the Egyp- 
tian months, “as well as the general etiect 
of this noble edifice, are now concealed from 
the view by a dismal brick wall, which, 
though it protects the cotton of the pacha, 
almost entirely excludes the light.” 

M. Champollion, in opposition to the sup- 
position that the zodiac is two hundred years 
older than that of Denderah, is decidedly of 
opinion that the great Temple of Esné, as 
it. is called, instead of being one of the most 
ancient buildings of Egypt, is one of the 
most modern. He draws this conclusion 
from the rudeness and stiffness of the bas- 
reliefs and hieroglyphics, as well as from the 
inscriptions. The latter contain merely the 
names of different Roman emperors. “The 
real age of the proanos of Esné,” adds 
M. Champoljion, “is, therefote, not of a 
More remote period than of the reign of the 
emperor Claudius ; and the sculpture, among 
which is the famous zodiac, are as late as 
the time. of Caracalla.” The marquis Spi- 
neto, in his Lectures on the Elements of 
Chee on” acquiesces in the opinion of 
Champollion. 





TOMBS OF CHAPMAN AND PEN. 
DRELL. 


; (To the Editor.) 

In No. 722 of the Mirror, page 362, in the 
article, “The Restoration of Charles II.,” 
when speaking of the tamb of Chapman the 
poet, you say his tomb was demolished in 
taking down the old church: this must be 
an error; for the monument is at this time 


standing against the south wall of St. Giles’s 
church. The inscription had become ille- 


gible, but, in the year rs Parker 


and Birch, the churchwardens, caused the lines 
to be re-cut on a stone slab, and let into the 
original monument. 

_ At the same time, they made an alteration 
in Pendrell’s tomb, by inserting one panel 
in each of the north and south sides, instead 
of the two, as they appear in your Engraving ; 
and a new panel in the east and west sides. 
The inscription on the top having become 
nearly extinet, the head lines were then also 
re-cut on the north side, and the verses on the 
south side. 

Mr. Parker caused also an oak ta be 
planted at the end of Pendreil’s tomb ; but, 
from frequently removing the adjacent earth, 
the tree died. 

The custom of decorating the tomb with 
oak branches was revived this year 

June \st, 1835. A. Lippe. . 

®,* We thank our Correspondent for these im- 
portant’ ti and feel pl in ding the 
public spirit of the Churchwardens who have caused 
to be repaired these interesting memorials of genius 
and loyalty. A point still remains to be rectified. 
We have stated that Chapman was buried in the 
old church of St. Giles, which was taken down in 
1624 ; whereas, the poet died ten years subsequent 
to this date, and fourteen years after the date in tlie 
inscription, or 1620, a ing to a plate in Smith’s 
Antiquities, published in 1795; and the inscription, 
as restored in 18237. The church was rebuilt in 1625, 
and built a third time in 1730—1735; so that if the 
date on the tomb bespeak its erection, it must have 
been placed in or against the first church. 








Planners and Customs. 


BELVOIR CASTLE. 


Ir has long been customary, when any of the 
Royal Family visit Belvoir Castle, for the 
chief of the family of Staunton, of Staunton 
Hall, in Nottinghamshire, personally to ap- 
pear and present the key of the stronghold of 
the castle, (called Staunton’s Tower,) to the 
Royal visiter. This ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. Dr. Staunton, in virtue of hig 
manor of Staunton, commonly called “Castle 
Guard,” with an appropriate speech to the 
Prince Regent, (George I'V.,) when his Royal 
Highness was present at the christening of 
the Marquis of Granby, in 1814, Dr. Staun- 
ton’s son performed the same ceremony as 
his father’s deputy, when the late Duke of 
Gloucester visited Belvoir—History of the 
Commoners. 





THE GAULS. 

(From the French.) 
Gaui, (now France,) says the old poet 
Budée, boasts a race of men, intrepid, and 
exceedingly fitted for war. 

One may behold the Gauls, ‘says Czsar,) 
though mortally wounded, yet willing to 
rush upon the enemy, and falling, laugh and 
die. They plunge their new-born children 
in cold water, to render them hardy. 

According to the same authority, the 
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Gauls were curious to excess; they stopped 
travellers, and gathered round them, in 
public places to inquire the news: they 
showed themselves generous, confiding, and 
sincere. They were fond of ornaments, and 
wore bracelets, necklaces, and rings, and 
girdles of gold. They dyed their hair red, 
with a pomatum composed of goat’s fat and 
beech ashes; and when they marched to 
battle, made themselves of terrible: aspect, 
by surmounting their heads with a long 
mane of hair the colour of blood. 

Vergobrets, or sovereigns, (the first magis- 
trates,) powdered their hair and beard, on 
days‘of ceremony, with gold-dust.. Women 
were admitted into all councils called to 
treat of peace and war. In these, the men 
appointed to keep silence, had the privilege 
of cutting off a small piece of the dress of 
those who made too much noise. A man 
too fat was obliged to pay a fine, which was 
augmented or lessened in proportion to the 
increase or diminution of his embonpoint. 

When a girl became of marriageable age, 
her father invited the young men of the 
neighbourhood to dinner, that she might 
select from.them, him who most pleased 
her; and to show this preference, he was the 
first to whom she presented the basin, after 
dinner, for the performance of his ablutions.* 
To settle a lawsuit, the Gauls had frequently 
recourse to the Judgment of the Two Ravens, 
thus :—the parties placed on the same piece 
of board two cakes of meal, moistehed with 
oil and wine, and carried them to the borders 
of a certain lake, where, ere long, a couple of 
ravens made their appearance, scattered one, 
and ate up the other. The owner of the 
scattered cake gained his cause. 

The Gauls reckoned by nights; and this 
custom held good till the twelfth century ; 
they spoke of fifteen nights instead of fifteen 
days.—[Is it in England then, a relic of bar- 
barism to speak of fourteen nights—a fort- 
night—instead of so many days? We know 
not; but have, at least, a high authority for 
this mode of calculation:—who does not 
recollect that, “the evening and morning 
made the first day?” and so on throughout 
the six, of creation. ] M.L.B. 





RIDING THE POLE. 

“On April 2nd,” says the Exeter Flying 
Post, of two or three since, “a fair is 
held at Broadclist, abaut five miles from the 
city: the day after is devoted by the people 
of the place to holiday-making, and amongst 
the games and pastimes set afloat, it is usual 
for one to be placed in the situation of judge, 
before whom, all such as can be laid hold 
of, are brought ; and real or imaginary pecca- 
® Rendered, after eating, most necessary then, 
(as even now in Oriental countries,) by the use of 
ingers for such pu as were happily answered 
by knives and forks in later days.—Tx. 





dillos being urged against them by a sham 
prosecutor, they are, of course, convicted, and 
amerced for penalties of liquor, in proportion 
to their supposed means; but, in detault of 
payment, are made ‘ to ride the pole.’ This 
is the being placed astride a rather slender 
pole, which is borne on the shoulders of the 
by-standers ; and may be conceived to afford 
anything but a comfortable seat.” 

Is not this the same kind of rustic punish- 
ment, as that inflicted in several counties on 
hen-pecked husbands, scolding wives, faith. 
less spouses, and disorderly characters of both 
sexes ? — punishments known in. different 
places by different names, but described. in 
various volumes of the Mirror, as “Stanging,” 
“Skimmingtun Riding,” “ Boarding,” &c. 
And Mrs. Bray, in her novel of Warleigh, 
depicts, as a well-known Devonshire custom, 
and the same us the above-named, that sum- 
mary act of justice, inflicted by an en 


peasantry on the notorious Captain Doll,— 
the “ Riding to Water.” M.L.B. 


EARTHQUAKE. 
Tus dreadful visitation, usually amongst 
Catholic Christians gives rise, most properly, 
to acts of penitence ‘and prayer: it will 
scarcely be supposed that any nation on earth 
should deem it a cause of rejoicing; yet, 
as the author of Campaigns and Cruises in 
Venezuela informs us, “ The Caribi Indians 
assemble and dance to their rude music, in 
the great river Caiiri, during a violent earth- 
quake, rejoicing at an event which, they be- 
lieve, bestows fresh vigour and fertility on 
the earth.” 





Pew Books. 


MRS. BUTLER’S JOURNAL. 
(We resume from 382 our mel of 
extracts. It should. be observed that “Mrs. 
Butler does not appear insensible of the im- 
perfections of herself; for, in the preface she 
writes, |— 

_ The — of America which I have 
visited has been a very small one, and, I 
imagine, by no means that from which the 
most interesting details are to be drawn. I 
= been neit - ~ ap ey nor to the 
west ; consequen ve no 0} ani 
of seeing two sere fs ir of the eroalatibe 
of this country,—the enterprising explorers of 
the late wilderneéses on the shores of the Mis- 
sissippi—and the black race of the slave 
states, both classes of men presenting pecu- 
liarities of infinite interest to the traveller : 
the one, a source of energy and growing 
strength, the other, of disease and decay, in 
this vast political body. 

My sphere of observation has been con- 
fined to the Atlantic cities, whose astonishing 
mercantile prosperity, and motley mongrel so- 
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cieties, though curious under many aspects, 
are interesting but under few. 

What I registered were my immediate im- 
—— of what I saw and heard ; of course, 
fable to all the errors attendant upon firet 
perceptions, and want of time and occasion 
for maturer investigation. The notes I have 
added while preparing the text for the press ; 
aud such opinions and details as they contain 
are the result of a longer residence in this 
country, and a somewhat better acquaintance 
with the people of it. 

Written, as my journal was, day by day, 
and often after the fatigues of a laborious 
evening’s duty at the theatre, it has infinite 
sins of care! ess to answer for; and but 
that it would have taken less time and trouble 
to re-write the whole book, or rather write a 
pore, 1 would have endeavoured to correct 
them. 

{In the first page is this pretty mem., 
gushfull of me and delightful ee 

I had a bunch of carnations in my hand, 
which I had snatched from our drawing- 
room chimney ;—English flowers !—dear 
English flowers! they will be withered long 
before I again see land, but I will keep them 
until I once more stand upon the soil on 
which they grew. 


Baltimore Theatre. 


* At half-past five, took coffee, and off to 
the theatre. The play was Romeo and Ju- 
liet; the house was extremely full; they are 
a delightful audience. My Romeo had 
gotten on a pair of trunk breeches, that 
looked as if he had borrowed them from 
some worthy Dutchman of a hundred years 
. Had he worn them in New York, I 
could have understood it as a compliment to 
the ancestry of that good city; but here, to 
adopt such a costume in Romeo, was really 
perfectly unaccountable. They were of a 
most unhappy choice of colours, too,—dull, 
heavy-looking blue cloth, and offensive, crim- 
son satin, all bepuckered, and beplaited, 
and bepuffed, till the young man looked like 
a magical figure growing out of a monstrous, 
strange -culoured melon, beneath which de- 
scended his unfortunate legs, thrust into a 
pair of red slippers, for all the world like 
Grimaldi’s legs en costume for clown. The 
play went pretty smoothly, except that 
they broke one man’s collar-bone, 
dislocated a woman’s shoulder by flinging 
the scenery about.’ My bed was not made 
in time, and when the scene drew, half a 
dozen carpenters in patched trousers and 
tattered shirt sleeves were discovered smooth- 
ing down my illows, and adjusting my 
draperies. The last scene is too good not to 
be given verbatim :— 
Romeo.—Rise, rise, my Juliet, 
And from this cave of death, this house of horror, 
Quick let me suatch thee to thy Romeo's arms. 
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Here he pounced upon me, plucked me up 
in his arms like an uncomfortable bundle, 
and staggered down the stage with me. 

Juliet (aside. h, i t horridly !— 
that'll San be io A val bod jet me po 

Romeo.—There, breathe a vital spirit on thy lips, 
And call thee back, my soul, to life and love 

Juliet (aside.)—Pray, put me down; you'll cer- 
tainly throw me down if you don’t set me on the 
ground directly. 

In the midst of “cmel, cursed fate,” his 
dagger fell out of his dress; I, embracing 
him tenderly, crammed it back again, because 
I knew I should want it at the end. 

Romeo.—Teur not our heart-strings thus ! 


: Bs 
They crack! they break !—Juliet! Juliet! (dies) 
Juliet (to corpse.)—Am I smothering you 
Corpse (to Juliet.)—Not at all; you be so 


kind, do you think, as to put my wig on again for 
me ?—It has fallen off. 

Juliet (to Corpse.)\—I’m afraid I can’t, but I'll 
throw my muslin veil over it. You've broken the 
phial, haven't you? 


se ) 
uliet (to . )— Where's your dagger ? 
Corpse (to Juliet.)—’Pon my soul, I don’t know. 


Visit to Black Hawk. 


At a little after ten, —— came to take us 
to see the sava We drove down, D—, 
my father, he, and I, to their hotel. We 
found, even at that ef hour, the portico, 
passage, and staircase, thronged with gazers 
upon the same errand as ourselves. We 
made our way, at length, into the presence 
chamber; a little, narrow, dark room, with 
all the windows shut, crowded with people, 
come to stare at their fellow wild beasts. 
Upon a sofa sat Black Hawk, a diminutive, 
shrivelled looking, old man, with an appear- 
ance of much activity in his shrunk limbs, 
and a calmness and dignified self-composure 
in his manner, which, in spite of his want 
of size and comeliness, was very striking. 
Next to him sat a young man, the adopted 
son of his brother the prophet; whose 
height and breadth, and peculiar gravity of 
face and deportment, were those of a man 
nearly forty, whereas he is little more than 
half that age. - The undisturbed seriousness 
of his countenance was explained to me by 
their keeper, thus: he had, it seems, the 
day before, indulged rather too freely in the 
delights of champagne, and was suffering 
just retribution: in the shape of a headach, 
—unjust retribution I should say ; for, in his 
savage experience, no such sweet, bright 
poison had ever before been recorded, J guess, 
by the after pain it causes. Next to him sat 
Black Hawk’s son, a noble, big, young crea- 
turo, like a fine, Newfoundland puppy, with 
a handsome, scornful face, which yet exhi- 
bited more familiarity and good-humoured 
amusement at what was going on than any 
of the rest. His hair was powdered on the 
top, and round the ears, with a bright, vermi- 
lion-coloured powder, and knots of scarlet 
berries or beads, I don’t know which, hung 
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like ear-rings on each side of his face. A 
string of glass beads was tied round his 
naked throat; he was wrapped in a large 
blanket, which completely concealed his form, 
except his legs and feet, which were clothed 
in common leather shoes, and a species of 
deerskin gaiter. He seemed much alive to 
what was going on, cunversed freely in his 
own language with his ‘neighbour, m5 laugh- 
ed once or.twice aloud, which rather sut- 
prised me, as I had heard so much of their 
immovable gravity. The costume of the 
othet young man was much the same, except 
that his hair was not adorned. Black Hawk 
himself had on a blue eloth surtout, scarlet 
leggings, a black silk neck handkerchief, 
and eat-rings. His appearance altogether 
was not unlike that of an old French gentle- 
man. Beside him, on a chair, sat one of 
his warriors, wrapped in a blanket, with a 
cotton handkerchief whisped round his head. 
At one of the windows upart from their com- 
panions, with less courtesy in their demean- 
our, and a great deal of sullen savageness in 
their serious aspects, sat the great warrior, 
and the prophet of the tribe—the latter is 
Black Hawk’s brother, 1 cannot express the 
feeling of cunmiseration and disgust which 
the whole scene gave me. That men such 
as ourselves, creatures with like feelings, like 
perceptions, should be brought, as strange 
animals at a show, to be gazed at the live- 
long day by succeeding shoals of gaping 
folk, struck me as totally unfitting. The 
cold dignity of the old chief, and the ma- 
lignant scowl of the prophet, expressed the 
indecency and irksomeness of such a situa- 
tion. Then, to look at those two young 
savages, with their fine muscular proportions, 
and think of them cooped up the whole 
horrible day long, in this hot prison-house 
full of people, made my heart ache. How 
they must loathe the sight of these narrow 
walls, and the sound of Som strange voices ! 
how they must sicken for their unmeasured 
range of wilderness! The gentleman who 
seemed to have the charge of them. pressed 
me to go up and shake hands with them, as 
every body else in the room did; but I re- 
fused to do so from literal compassion, and 
unwillingness to add to the wearisome toil 
they wete made to undergo. As we were 
departing, however, they reiterated their en- 
treaties that we would go. up. and shake 
hands with them,—so I did. Black Hawk 
and the young men received our courtesy 
with great complaisance ; but when we went 
to the great warrior and the prophet, they 
seemed exceedingly loath to receive our 
hands, the latter particularly, who had, more- 
over, one of the very worst expressions I 
think I ever saw upon a human countenance. 
I instinctively withdrew my hand; but when 
my father offered his, the savage’s face re- 
Jaxed into a smile, and he, met his greeting 
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readily, I wonder what p'eased him about 
my father’s appearance, whether it was his 
large size or not. I had a silver vinaigrette 
in my pouch, which I gave Black Hawk's 
son, by way of keepsake: it will make a 
charming present for his squaw. 
lene 
BELFORD REGIS.—BY MISS MITFORD, 
(Concluded from page 368.) 
Children out of Doors. 
Or all living objects, children, out of doors, 
seem to me the most interesting to a lover of 
nature. In a room, I may, perhaps, be al- 
lowed to exercise my privilege as an old maid, 
by confessing that they are in my eyes less 
engaging. If well-behaved, the poor little 
things seem constrained and génés—if ill- 
conducted, the géne is transferred to the un- 
fortunate grown-up people, whom their noise 
distracts and their questions interrupt. Within 
doors, in short, 1 am one of the many persons 
who like children in their places,—that is to 
say, in any place where Iam not. But out 
of doors there is no such limitation: from the 
gipsy urchins under a hedge, to the little 
lords and ladies in a ducal demesne, they are 
charming to look at, to watch, and to listen 
to. Dogs are less amusing, flowers are less 
beautiful, trees themselves are less pic- 
turesque. 

I cannot even mention them without re- 
calling to my mind twenty groups or single 
figures, of which Gainsborough would have 
made at once a picture and a story. As, 
the pretty scene of childish distress which 
I saw last winter on my way to East Court, 
—a distress which told its own story as 
completely as the picture of the broken 
pitcher! Driving rapidly along the beautiful 
road from Eversley-bridge to Finchamstead, 
up hill and down; on the one side a wide 
shelving bank, dotted with fine old oaks and 
beeches, intermingled with thorn and birch, 
and magnificent Solly, and edging into Mr. 
Palmer’s forest-like woods ; cn the other, an 
open hilly country, studded with large single 
trees. In the midst of this landscape, rich 
and lovely even in winter, in the very middle 
of the road, stood two poor cottage children, 
a year or two younger than the damsel of Ox- 
ford ; a large basket dangling from the hand 
of one of them, and a heap of barley-meal— 
the barley-meal that should have been in the 
basket—the week’s dinner of the pig, scattered 
in the dirt at their feet. Poor little dears, 
how they cried! They could not have told 
their story, had not their story told itself ;— 
they had been carrying the basket between 
them, and somehow it had slipped. A shil- 
ling remedied that disaster, and sent away all 
parties smiling and content. 

Then again, this very afternoon, the squab- 
bles of those ragged urchins at cricket on the 
common—a disputed point of owt or not out? 
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The eight-year-old boy who will not leave his 
wicket; the seven and nine-year-old imps 
who are trying to force him from his post; 
the wrangling partisans of all ages, from ten 
downwards, the-two contending sides, who 
are bawling for victory; the grave, ragged 
umpire, a lad of twelve, with a stick under 
his arm, who is solemnly listening to the 
cause; and the younger and less interested 
spectators, sonie just breeclied, and others 
still condemied to the ignominious petticoat, 
who are sitting on the bank, and wondering 
which party will carry the day ! 

What can be prettier than this, unless it 
be the fellow group of girls—sisters, I pre- 
sume, to the Loys—who are laughing and 
screaming round the great oak; then darting 
to and fro, in a game compounded of hide- 
and-seek and’ base-ball. Now tossivg the 
ball high, high amidst the branches; now 
flinging it low along the common, bowling, 
as it were, almost within reach of the 
cricketers; now pursuing, now retreating, 
tunning, jumping, shouting, bawling—almost 
shrieking with ecstacy; whilst one sunburnt 
black-eyed gipsy throws forth her laughing 
face from behind the trunk of the old oak, 
and then flings a newer and a gayer ball— 
fortunate purchase of some hoarded sixpence 
Ps her admiring playmates. Happy, 
happy children! that one hour of innocent 
enjoyment is worth an age! 


Belford thirty years since. 


Belford is thirty years older since the joy- 
ous Christmas holidays which have left so 
pleasant ‘an impression on my memory, and 
more than thirty years larger, since it has in- 
creased and multiplied, not after the staid 
and sober fashion of an English country town, 
but in the ratio of an American city—Cin- 
cinuati for instance, or any other settlement 
of the West, which was the wilderness yester- 
day, and starts into a metropolis to-morrow. 
Moreover, I doubt if the habits of the middle 
ranks in England be as sociable now as they 
were then. The manners immortalized by 
Miss Austen are rapidly passing away. There 
is more of finery, more of literature, more of 
accomplishment, and, above all, more of pre- 
tension, than there used to be. Scandal 
vanished with the tea-table; gossiping is out 
of fashion; jokes are gone by; conversation 
is critical, analytical, political—anything but 
personal. The world is a wise world, and a 
learned world, and a scientific world ; but not 
half so merry a world as it was thirty years 
ago. And , courteous reader, I too am 
thirty years older, which must be taken into 
the account ; for if those very supper-parties, 
those identical Christmas. holidays, which I 
enjoyed so much at fourteen, were to return 
again bodily, with all their “ quips and cranks, 
and jollity,” it is just a thousand to one but 
they found the woman of forty-four too grave 
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for them, and longing for the quiet and de- 
corum of the elegant conversazione and se- 
lect dinners of 1834: of such contredictions 
is this human nature of ours miogled and 
composed ! 

The Cheese Fair. 


The great fair at Belford had even higher 
pretensions to public favour than a deep- 
rooted old English feeling. It was a scene 
of business as well as of amusement, being 
not only a great market for horses and cattle, 
but one of the principal marts for the cele- 
brated cheese of the great dairy countries. 
Factors from the west and dealers from Lon. 
don arrived days before the actual fair-day ; 
and wagon after wagon, laden with the 
round, hard, heavy merchandise, rumbled 
slowly into the Forbury, where the great 
space before the school-house, the whole of 
the boys’ play-ground, was fairly covered with 
stacks of Cheddar and North Wilts. Fan 
the singular effect of piles of cheeses severa 
feet high, extending over a whole large 
cricket-ground, and divided only by narrow 
paths littered with straw, amongst which 
wandered the busy chapmen, offering a taste 
of their wares to their cautious customers the 
country shopkeepers (who: poured in from 
every village within twenty miles), and the 
thrifty housewives of the town, who, bewil- 
dered by the infinite number of to ge 
which to an uneducated palate see all 
alike, chose at last almost at random! Fan 
the effect of this remarkable scene, surround 
by cattle, horses, shows, and people, the usual 
moving picture of a fair; the fine F ee 
church of St. Nicholas on one side; old 
arch of the abbey, and the abrupt eminence 
called Forbury hill, crowned by a grand clump 
of trees, on the other; the Mall, with its row 
of old limes and its handsome houses, be- 
hind ; and in front, the great river flowing 
slowly through green meadows, and back 
by the high ridge of Oxfordshire hills ;—ima- 
gine this brilliant panorama, and you will not 
wonder that the most delicate ladies braved 
the powerful fumes of the cheese—an odour 
so intense that it even od the walls 
and windows of the school-house—to con- 
template the scene. When lighted up at 
night, it was perhaps still more fantastic and 
attractive, particularly before the Zoological 
gardens had afforded a home to the travelli 
wild beast, whose roars and howlings at feed- 
ing-time used to mi 80 uely with 
the drums, trumpets, and fiddles of the dra- 
matic and equestrian exhibitions, and the 
laugh, and thout, and song of the merry 
visiters. 

Oranges. 

I have an exceeding affection for oranges 
and the smell of in every shape: the 
leaf, the flower, the whole flowering tree, with 
its exquisite elegance, its rare union of rich- 
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ness and delicacy, and its aristocratic scarcity 
and unwilk to blossom, or even to 

in this cli without light and heat; and 
shelter and air, and all the appliances which 
its sweetness and beauty so well deserve. <I 
even love that half-evergreen, flexible honey- 
suckle, with, the. long wreaths of flowers, 
which does condescend to spread and flourish, 
and even to blow for half the year, all the 
better, because its fragrance approaches 
nearer to that of the orange blossora than an 
other that I know: and the golden fruit wit 
its golden rind, I have loved. both for the 
scent and the taste from the day when a tot- 
tering child, laughing and reaching after the 
ptize which I had scarcely words enough to 
ask for, it was doled out to me in quarters, 
through the time when, a little older, I was 
promoted to the possession of half an orange 
to my own share, and that still prouder hour 
when I attained the object of my ambition, 
and had a whole orange to do what I liked 
with, up to this very now, when, if 
were still things to sigh for, I have only to 
send to Mrs. Hollis’s shop, and receive in re- 
turn for one shilling, lawful money of Great 
Britain, more of the golden fruit than I know 
what to do with. Everybody has. gone 
through this chapter of the growth and vanity 
of human wishes—has longed for the fruit, 
not only for its own sweetness, but as a mark 
of property and power, which vanish when 
possessed—great to the child, to the woman 
nothing. But I still love oranges better and 
care for them more than grown people usually 
do, and above all things I like the smell ; the 
rather, perhaps, that it puts me in mind of the 
days when, at schoul in London, I used to 

to the play’ so often, and always found t 
house scented with the quantity of orange- 
peel in the pit, so that to this hour that par- 
ticular fragrance brings John Kemble to my 
recollection. I certainly like it the better on 
that account, and as certainly, although few 
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persons can be less like'the great tragedian— 
glorious John !—as certainly I like it none 
the worse for recalling to my mind, my friend 
Mrs: Hollis. ae 

My friend ‘Mr. Jerrold has -added - still 
another theatrical’ association by his‘ inimit- 
able creation of a Moll—a pleasant ex- 
travagance worthy’ of Middleton. 


An Egquivoque. 

_ As an illustration both of her. passion for 
politics, and of the way in which one is one- 
self possessed by the subject that happeus to 
be the point of interest at the moment, I can- 
not help relating an Sp ge which occur- 
red between Mrs. Hollis myself. I had 
been to London on theatrical business, and 
called at the shop a day or two after my re- 
turn, and our little marketing being trans- 
acted, and civil inquiries as to the ’ of 
the family made and answered, I was going 
away, when Mrs. Hollis stopped me by asking 
“ how they were getting on at the two great 

am 


Oranges houses in London ?”—“ Badly 


afraid, Mrs. Hallis,”. said I.—* No doubt, 
ma’am,” responded the lady of the orange- 
shop; “ but what can be expected from such 

ment ?”—Just then fresh customers 
entered, and I walked off wondering what 
Mrs. Hollis could have heard of Drusy-lane 
and Covent-garden, and their respective mis- 
managements, and how she came to know 
that I had been tossing in those troubled 
waters, when all on a surlden it oceurred to 
me that, strange as it seemed for people to 


talk to me of politics, she must have meant 
the Houses o and Commons. And so 
she did. “a 





UPTON, BUCKS. © 
A vicnette from this picturesque little pa- 
rish has already been figured in vol. xviii. of 
our Miscellany, with some particulars of its 
‘antiquity. In the church are some ancient 
‘memorials of the family of Latton, who, so 
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early as the year 1324, had a seat at Upton, 
where. they continued during; until, and 
through pawof, the sixteenth century. .The 
tithes of Upton formerly belonged to the prior 
aud convent of sey, to whom they 
were granted in 1072.. The parish was un- 
doubtedly, in — ages, a place of some 
importance. The: delightful retreat, Upton 
Court, represented beluw, is stated to have 
been originally a priory, and there are said 
to exist a few traces of its monastic appro- 
priation. 





Potes of a Reaver. 


ENGLISH POOR-HOUSES. 

{Wx find the following graphic details in 
the Lp eingg oe Charity—-in the Quar- 
terly Review, \ately published. The author 
is understood to be Sir Francis Head, and 
states that he accompanied the Assistant 
Poor-Law Commissioner into East Kent: 
fur four months he never left him for a mo- 
iment—in fact, the writer was his shadow, 
and with him, inspected every poor-house in 
East Kent. 


To give our readers a full and correct no- 
tion of the poor-houses in East Kent would 
be almost as difficult as to sketch him a pic- 
ture of the variegated surface of this globe. 
We will endeavour to commence the task by 
describing, first, the buildings, and then their 
inmates. The River workhutise, which is on 
the great Dover road, about three miles from 
the town, is a splendid mansion, which Mr. 
Robins would designate as “ delightfully 
situate,” and fit for the residence of a“ county 
member” or “ NOBLEMAN OF RANK.” Mo- 
destly retired from the road, it yet proudly 
overlouks a meandering stream, and the dig- 
nity of its elevation, the aut chasteness 
of its architecture, the massive structure of 
its walls, its broad double staircase, its spa- 
cious halls, its lofty bed-rooms, and its large 
windows, form alt r “a delightful re- 
treat,” splendidly contrasted with the mean 
little rate-paying hovels at its feet, which, 
like a group of wheelbarrows round the Lord 
Mayor's coach, are lost iit the splendour of 
the gilded spectacle. Andi though, ‘to be 
sure, it is not yet paid for—t many of 
its aged paupers, unable to reach its summit, 
naturally enough prefer to live “cheap and 
nasty ” in a clinker-built shed which adjoins 
it— yet not a bit the less on that account 
does it stand en ee inexplicable 
avealth, a top-heavy symbol of our prosperity, 
a picture of English policy. it: is, ‘in-short, 
for the pauper, what nwich Hospital is 
for the sailor. : itt 

Many of the Kentish poor-houses, which 
about forty years ago were’ simultaneously 
‘begotten by Gilbert’s act, bear a+ strong 
family resemblance to the proud hero we 
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have just described. Some are lofty, some 
low, but all are massive and costly; indeed, 
it would seem that, provided the plan was 
sufficiently expensive, no questions were 
asked. ‘A considerable number of poor-houses, 
again, are composed of old farm-houses, more 
or less out of repair. Some are supported by 
P' my are really unsafe—several living 
alone in a field seem deserted by all but their 
own paupets—some stand tottering in a boggy 
lane, two miles from any dwellin in 
many cases they are so dilapidated, so bent 

the prevailing wind, that it seems a pro- 
blem whether the worn-out, ayed inmate will 
survive his wretched hovel, or it him! Bid- 
ding adieu to brick walls and mud ones, 
broad staircases, and ladders, slated roofs and 
thatch, we will now proceed to enter these 


various dwellin 
In some of of these habitations 


women, clean, » but speechless and de- 
serted. Many, hex thew had seen brighter 
days, and in several instance we were in- 
formed that their relations ae not insult 
them calling’ them friends) were “ well 
‘ou ae world ;” but whenever we asked 
whether they were often visited, we invariabl: 
received the same reply, “ Oh, no! 
seldom takes any notice ‘of ’em after ti 
ps gets wee uniied ) 
n large ai -rooms (se; of course 
were found ae and women all bed-ridden. 
As we passed between two ranges of trestles 
almost touching each other, nothing was to 
be seen ‘but a set of wrinkled faces which 
s¢emed more dead than‘ alive. .Many had 
been lying: there for years—many been 
inmates of the poor-house for fourteen, fifteen, 
and ej weemed to have any 
disorder—they were wanting nothing, asking 
for nothing, waiting for’ uothing but their 
death. As we’ One: poor mun, he said 
ig, and, raising his head 
from his pillow, he hard that “ little 
George ” might be sent for; bat the master, 
accustomed to‘such scenes, would have consi- 
dered the request inadmissible, had not the 
Assistant ” Oumunieshtatet ventured rather 
strongly to enforce it.» -* 
v The only ystance, in all the poor-houses 
we visited, of any stranger attending upon 
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its inmates, was in a large room containing; 
about thirty bed-ridden old females. On a 
trestle there was lying a woman who was not 
well—she was ill—very ill; in fact, she was 
dying. Her face was much flushed, she 
kept pulling at her bed-clothes, and, except- 
ing in one direction, tum which way. she 
would she seemed restless, The only atti- 
tude that appeared for a moment to suit. her 
was when she cast hee eyes upon a fine, 
healthy peasant lad, dressed in a smock-frock, 
saturated with brown clay, who sat by her 
bed-side. It was her. son, Syllable by syl- 
lable, and with his finger helping him as he 
proceeded, he was attempting to read to her 
the Bible. The job was almost more than he 
could perform—his eyes, however, never left 
his book for a moment, but hers occasionally 
turned upon his face, and then upon the 
sacred volume in his hand, the sight of both 
united seeming always to afford her a mo- 
mentary ease amounting almost to pleasure. 

In the Coxheath United-Workhouse we 
found the following group seated round a 
small fire :-— 

David Kettle. aged 99 

William Pinson =,, 90 

John: Hollands » 90 

Edward Baldwin 5 76 

John Latherby » 4d 
They were all leaning towards the dad La- 
therby, who, in a monotonous tone of voice, 
was very slowly reading the. following. prayer 
to them, out of a tract published by the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge: 
—*O. Lord Almighty, who givest to thy 
creatures health and strength, and when thou 
seest fit visitest them with sickness and in- 
firmity, be pleased to hear the prayers of 
those who are now afflicted by thy hand. 
Look down from heaven, behold, visit, and in 
thine own good time relieve them, and dis- 
pose them to. place all their trust and confi- 
dence in thee, not in the help of man !” 

On our taking the pamphlet from his 
hands to copy the words into our note-book, 
the five men never altered their attitudes, but 
during the whole operation sat like the frozen 
corpses which in Napoleon’s. retreat from 
Moscow were found still in the attitude of 
warming their hands round the white embers 
of their departed fire ! 

From these sad pictures of decrepitude we 
were generally conducted into the apartment 
belonging to the able-bodied women, who 
were ordered to rise from their chairs in 
honour of the entrance of strangers. In their 
robust outlines, certainly, no wrinkles were 
to be seen—whatever was their complaint 
they equally laboured under it all—nature’s 
simplest hieroglyphic sufficiently denoted 
their state, : 

“ And coming events cast their shadows before.” 
Adjoining this room, ‘there was «4ways a den 
of cdnvalescents—a little land flowing with 


milk and. honey, which. is easier imagined 
than described. On: descending the staircase, 
the next scene was a-room fad} of. sturdy, 
labourers out of work. In hob-nailed half- 
bvots and dirty smock-frocks, they were yene- 
rally sitting round a stove, with their faces 
scorched and half-roasted: as. we passed 
them they never. rose from their. seats, and 
had generally an over-fed, a mutinous, and 
an insubordinate appearance. A room full 
of girls from five to sixteen, and another of 
boys of about the same age, completed the 
arrangement.-- In some cases, they were said 
to be “ completely separated ”—that is to say, 
they could not possibly meet without going 
up stairs, which “ was forbidden.” In other 
cases, they were, strange to say, separated 
only “ till dusk ;” and in many instances 
their rooms were divided, but they met toge- 
ther, whenever it so pleased them, in the 
yards. Such is the general state of the large 
poor-houses of East Kent. 

In the smaller ones, the minute classi. 
fication.we have mentioned has been found 
impossible: all that is effected is to put the 
males of all ages into one room, and all the 
females into another. In these cases, the 
old are teazed by the children, who are growled 
at when they talk, and scolded when they 
play, until they become cowed into silence: 
The able-bodied men are the noisy orators of 
the room; the children. listen to their oaths, 
and, what is often much worse, to the sub, 
stance of their conversation, while a poor 
idiot or two, hideously twisted, stands. grin- 
ning at the scene, or, in spite of remon- 
strances, incessantly chattering to himself. 

In the women’s hall, which is generally 
separated only by a passage frum the men’s, 
females of all characters and of all shapes 
live with infants, children, and young girls of 
all ages. 
In the smail tottering hovels we have men- 
tioned, we generally found seven or eight old 
people at the point.of death, an able-bodied 
labourer or two, with a boy or a young girl. 
Sometimes we. discovered but two or three 
inmates in these diminutive poor-huts:—there 
was always, however, a being termed “The 
Governor ;” and in one case we found only 
two. paupers, one being “ His Excellency,” 
and the other his guest— 

“ And —_ man Friday kept his house neat and 
idv, 
For you know ‘twas his duty to do so, 
Like brother and brother, who live one with 


another, 

So lived Friday and Robinson Crusoe.” 

In these poor-houses, so falsely called work- 
houses, we found that the cost of keeping 
the paupers varied as widely as.the character 
of the dwellings. As there at present exist 
in England about 500,000 in-door. poor, the 
reader can calculate for himself that a single 
farthing per day, profusely expended upon 
each, amounts to rather more than 190,000/. 
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ayear: this being the cage, one would con- 
ceive that something like a fixed sum would 
have been determined upon: but from the 
reports of 280: parishes which are now lying’ 
before us, it appears'that the cost of main- 
taining a pauper in Kent varies from 2s. 2d. 
a-week to 4s. 6d.; and strange to add; these 
sums are, in general, granted equally for all 
inmates,—men, women, children, and even 
infants a month old; sucking babies being, 
by pauper-law, as costly and as consumptive 
as full-grown ploughmen. 

However, although there is this wide dif- 
ference in the cost of the various poor-houses, 
yet throughout these receptacles the diet 
differs but little. Almost everywhere the 
Kentish pauper has what are called three 
meat-days a week, in many cases four meat- 
days, and in some cases 3 his bread is 
many degrees better than that given to our 
soldiers; he- has vegetables at discretion ; 
and especially in the large workhouses, it is 
declared with great pride that “ there is no 
stinting,” but that “we gives °em as much. 
Victuals as evet they can eat.” It should, 
however, be observed that we detected a 
clause in this Act which it is only fair should 
be explained. It is very true, that the plough- 
man in the workhouse receives ag much as: 
ever he can eat— Provided always,” says 
the unwritten code, that he clears his plate’ 
before he asks for more.” In order, there- 
fore, to obtuin a third editiun of meat, he 
must previously manage to swallow greens 
and potatoes enough to choke a pig, and as 
he is confined to the sty with no other work 
to perform, our reader will not perhaps be 
surprised at our previous statement that the 
able-bodied pauper in the poor-house has the 
tight appearance of being over-fed. 

* * * * * 

It happened that when we visited the poor- 
house of Canterbury, which is conducted 
under a proclamation very similar to that we 
have just quoted, we witnessed a scene worth 
relating. The city is composed of fourteen 
united parishes, each of which furnishes two 
citizen-guardians. The government of the 
poor belongs also to the mayor and corpo- 
ration, who are, generally speaking, liberal, 
well-educated men, but as the citizen-guar- 
dians out-vote them, they have long agreed 
to absent themselves from the workhouse 
Court. The fitting pride of this court is to 
stuff the pauper at the expense of the lean 
rate-payer; and on the day of onr visiting 
their workhouse we found that little puddle 
ina storm. The contractor had happened to 
furnish a batch of bread, nutritive, whole- 
some, and to an man most excellent, 
but a shade darker than was deemed fit fora 
pauper. We will not say how very many 
degrees whiter it was than the bread we have 


eaten with the Russian and Prussian armies: 


—we will merely observe, it was considerably 
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whiter than the “ brown tommy” of our own 
soldiers, or than that species of luxury known 
in our fashionable world by the enticing ap- 
pellation of brown bread. |The Canterbury- 
guardians, however, had declared it to be 
unfit for the paupers, and the governor had 
consequently been obliged to furnish them 
with white bread from one of the bakers of 
the town. The Assistant Commissioner not 
only greedily ate of this bread, but respect- 
fully forwarded a loaf of it to the poor-law 
board, who probably requested Mr. Chadwick 
to digest it and report thereon. The con- 
tractor, however, having the whole batch en 
his hands, and from pride not choosing pub- 
licly to dispose of it, ordered it to be given to 
his pigs. On proceeding to the stys we 
found these sensible animals literally gorged 
with it. All but one were lying on their 
sides in their straw, grunting in dreams of 
plethoric ecstacy—a large, hungry, pie-bald 
hog had just received his share, and as, look- 
ing at the Poor-Law Commissioner, he stood 
crunching and munching this nice bread, 
there was something so irresistibly comic in 
his eye, something so sarcastic and satirical, 
something in its twinkle, that seemed to say 
—“ De gustibus non est disputandum !”— 
“ Citizen-guardians for ever, and down with 
the poor-law amendment act !”—that the 
contractor himself was seen to smile,— 

“ And the devil he smiled, for it put him in mind 

Of Englaud’s commercial prosperity !” 

[It need not be observed that the gist of 
this paper is the defence of the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act. Into this subject we do 
not enter; but have merely quoted these ably 
written facts for their masterly vigour and 
impressive interest. ] 


Che Public Journals. 


A NURSERY REMINISCENCE. 


“ Macduff.—1 cannot but remember such things 
were,’—SHAKSPEARE. 


I remember, I remember, 
When I was a little boy, 

One fine morning in September 
Uncle brought me home a toy. 


I remember how he patted 

Both my cheeks iu kindliest mood ; ’ 
“ There,” said he, “ you little fathead, 

There's a top because you’re good |" 


Grandmamma—a shrewd observer— 
I remember gazed upou 

My new top, and said with fervour, 
“ Oh! how kind of Uncle John !” 


While Mamma, my form caressing,— 
In her eye the tear-drop stood— ‘. 
Read me this fine moral lesson, ‘ 
“ See what comes of being good !” , 
° ° a ° ° 


I remember, I remember, ~ 
On a wet and windy day, 

One cold morning in ember, 
I stole‘out and went to play. 
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I remember Billy Hawkins 
Came, and, with his pewter squirt, - 
Squibb’d my pautaloons and stockings 
ill they were all over dirt ! 
To my mother for protection 
- Tran, quaking every limb; 
She exclaim'd, with fond affection, 
“ Gracious Goodness! look at Jem!” t 
Pa’ cried, when he saw my garment, 
— Twas a newly purchased dress— 
“Oh! you nasty little warment, 
How came you in such a mess ?” 
Then he caught me by the collar, 
. _—Cruel only to be kind— 
And, to my exceeding dolour, 
Gave me several slaps behind. 
Graudmamma, while yet I smarted, 
As she saw my evil plight, 
Said—’ twas rather stony-hearted— 
Little rascal! sarve him right!” 
I remember, I remember, 
From that sad and solemn day 
Never more in dark December 
Did I venture out to play ! 
And the moral which they taught—I 
Well remember :—Thus they said, 
“ Little boys, when they are naughty, 
Must be whipp'd and sent to bed!” 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


GILBERT GURNEY.—A JOVIAL PARTY. 


{Tuts is a happy scene; for in nothing is the writer 
8o felicitous, or so much at home, as in describing a 
dinner, and its incidents. It is as choice in its way 
as the alderman’s walk in a haunch of venison. 
Every circumstance here related may have occurred. 
Hull's rubicund face is from the life and to the life, 
and -wé never shall look w it again without Hook 
in our mind’s eye; the Sheriff isa _— city por- 
trait; the wit of the barrister is at 

feast; the D seeks fiue frenzy is laughably foiled ; the 
actor is judiciously kept under; and, now-a-day, we 
rarely get any slices from even the New Monthly 
table that savour of such pleasant and genuine hu- 
mour as the following.? 

Passing along Pall-mall, I recognised a 
friend of my theatrical Maecenas coming out 
of an auction-room, where an extensive book 
sale was going on. I was quite: delighted ! 
I scarcely expected, as I had abandoned dra- 
matic literature, and absented myself from 
the Thespian votaries, that he would recog- 
hise me! On the contrary, his plump, rosy 
cheeks purpled with warmth and kindness, 
as he held out his hand to take mine, and 
protested that I was the man he wanted 
most particularly to see. 

Hull—for so was my warm-hearted friend 
called—was a very ek person. He 
knew the business of = i 


all circles—mercantile, political, fashionable, 
literary, or theatrical ; in addition to all. mat- 
ters connected with military and naval affairs, 
agriculture, finance, art, and science. Every- 
thing came alike to him; to Ais inquiring 
eye no mystery ccntinued undiscovered,— 
from /és attentive ear no secret remained 
concealed. He wa. plump, short, with an 
intelligent countenancz, and near-sighted, 
and with a constitution and complexion fresh 


enough to look forty, at a time when I be- 
lieved him: to be at least four times that age. 
We had a joke agaiust:-him, in those days, as 
to his antiquity, in which he heartily and 
em emir red joined, until at last we got 

im to admit—and, I almost think, believe— 
that he had-sold gunpowder: to King Charles 
the Second, and dined more than once with 
the witty Lord Rochester. 

“ Wanted to see:me ?”. said I. . “As 
how ?” ’ 

“ Wanted you to come and meet a few 
friends: at: my cottage at Mitcham,” said 
Hull. .“ All plain and simple,—good wine, 
I promise you,—and pleasant company ;_ but 
you are such a fellow, my dear friend. Pooh, 
pooh! . don’t tell ‘me; there’s no catching 
you.” * * Mineis but.a box, all humble 
and lowly ; there will be a bed at the inn for 

to sleep in, and. a. garden full of goose- 
ies and currants to stroll about in.” 


“ And pleasant pastime, too,” said I. “ I 
for one, think the Aempised frais of our eoun- 


try are amo the most delicious 
1 Deopiaot said Hull; “ pooh! pooh! 
nobody can despise eee oe aud currants 


like mine—I have t! ,of them! pooh! 
a ree big as marbles! and goose- 
ies langer than hens’ eggs !” 

“ J’ ‘try them, depend upon it,” said I; 
“ what say you to to-morrow ?”’ 

My dear sir, the very day I was going 
to fix,” said Hull; “1 knew your friend 
Daly was gone—went out of town by eight 
this morning—eh—come down to Mitcham 
to-morrow you come to me—dine punc- 
tually at five—early folks in the country— 
none of; your supper-time dinners there— 
remember, a bed for yourself—capital stable 
for your horses at the inn—civil people—ve 
attentive to all my guests—know it would 
not do if. they were not—hundreds of people 
go there in the ee of the summer from’ 
my cottage. Good day — good day— 
won’t come any farther with me, I know an 
won’t—city work don’t suit you—God -bless 
you—pooh ! pooh !—remember five !” 

. In those days men drove * Bigs,” as they 
since have driven stan! tilburies, den- 
nets, and cabriolets, and I rather piqued my- 
self upon my “ turn-out ;” my chestnut horse 
was a fast trotter, and in little more than 
three-quarters of an hour, from Westminster 
Bridge, I reached mine host’s retreat, the 
locality of which was specially distinguished 
by its facing the common, and looking infi- 
nitely neater and more rural than the neigh- 
bouring houses, whose London-loving owners 
had decorated their hermitages, vi cots, 
and cottages, with knockers, lamps, and 
brass-plates, one of which specially indicated 
not only that the red-brick edifice before me 
was “ vue Lodge,” but that its respect- 


able owner’s name was “ Mr. Blutch.” ; 
When I drove up to the gate of Hull’s 
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house, I saw his good-natured face peering 
over the hedge which separated his 

from the road, like “ a rose in June,” flower- 
ing on its native stem ; in a moment-he was 
at his gate, and in another, I hail set my 
foot in his domain, a little bijou of neatness, 
nicenéss, prettiness, and sweetness. I saw 
company in the garden—lieard. laughter in 
the bowers—and casting my eyes through 
two French windows which opened on the 
lawn, beheld a table covered for eight. The 
roses, the mignionette, the heliotropes, all 
combined their fragrance to refresh the air, 
and although from its proximity to the high- 
way, Hull’s servant had to brush: his plants 
as ‘he did his ‘coat, every morning, to get rid 
of the dust, it was'what the most fastidious 
critic. must’ have pronounced a delightful 
little place. 

Some. of the assembled: party were un- 
known to'me, although none of them were 
unknown to fame; an enthusiastic poet, a 
je a agreeable barrister, the editor of a 
weekly newspaper, a fashionable preacher, 
and an lent city merchant, then one of 
the sheriffs of London, added to one of the 
popular actors with whom I was previously 
acquainted, formed a society which, from its 
miscellaneous character, promised. a great 
treat to one who, like myself, at that time of 
my life, professed to be only a listener. The 
sequel, however, was a disappointment. Every 
one of the guests was celebrated for some- 
thing, and each one was jealous of his neigh- 
bour. ‘Hull, who pooh poohed them about 
in his best style, endeavoured to draw them 
out, and force every man to say or'do some- 
thing to contribute to the general amusement ; 
but it was evidently an effort; the. poet had 
& sovereign contempt for the barrister, and 
whenever he’ fired a pun, ed the most 
imperturbable gravity. barrister, who 
was moreover a critic, irritated the actor, who 
hated the newspaper editor, for the tone he 
= adopted ined his — reviews. The 

lergyman aloo! any controversy 
with the Théspian ; and the Sheriff, who was 
worth a couple of hundred thousand pounds, 
despised the whole party, and set them down 
as'a parcel of paupers who were obliged to 
get their bread by the exercise of their talents. 

The conversation at dinner consisted of 
little more than a repetition of pressings and 
refusings, and of challenges to drink wine, 
and observations upon the wine itself. The 
dessert, after Hull’s deseription of his fruit, 
was rather a disappointment ; the currants had 
been gathered, the gooseberries stolen, but 
there were still “ bushels” of apples ; and the 
cellar ‘afforded the juice of the grape in its 
best possible state; “hundreds” of bottles 

the boasd, and every disposition to. do 
ample justice to the profusion of our Amphy- 
trion was manifested by his much-delighted 
guests. | 


The conversation, so long as. “ reason 
maintained her seat,” was not much more 
cordial or vivacious than it had been earlier 
in the day. Bucklesbury, the feted of our 
host, was marked by his visiters as the gene- 
ral butt for their shafts, and the wags were 
most assuredly united, if in nothing else, in 
the determination to m him ridiculous. 
To say truth, he gave them but little trouble; 
but as the wine mounted, the feelings and 
passions of the party began to develope them- 
selves ; the claret acted as varnish to the pic- 
ture, and brought out all the lights and sha- 
dows of their minds; and what struck me 
particularly, who drank less, or at least less 
rapidly than my companions, was that, exactl 
in proportion as their animosity towards eac! 
other became more evident, they affected an 
additional degree of candour, prefacing the 
bitterest and most sarcastic observations, 
with declarations such as “ Not that J think 
80, it is only what I hear !”—* OF course I 
don’t allude to any particular person !”—“ I 
hope_ nobody will think;” and so on, until 
from “ gentle converse and communing 
sweet,’ the dinner-room assumed the tone 
and character of 4 miniature Babel, a fact of 
which the neighbourhood appeared to be 
pretty well aware, since groups of Mitcham- 
ites were seen looking and listening over the 
neat trimmed hedge, which, in the earnest- 
ness of argument, every body had forgotten 
was all that separated us from the public 
road. As the clergyman had left the part 
some time before it atrived at its 1 
we had few scruples about our audience, and 
Hull, who was quite a triton amongst the 
minnows of Mitchum, “ liked it.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, my dear friend, let them 
hear—they may go a long way before they 
hear so many clever people talking again, 
My dear sir, Mr. Bucklesbury, it is not worth 
my while to have dull here—I value 
wit—I appreciate it—I have lived all my 
life with wits—-——”—“ From Rochester 
downwards,” said the Barrister.—“ Thank 
my stars,” said Bucklesbury, “I know very 
little about wits.’—" Yet,” said Duberly, 
“ you seem always to have your wits about 
you.”— Dubs, Dubs,” said Hull, checking 
the vivacity of the lawyer—perfectly aware 
that his opulent and corpulent friend had as 
faint a notion of taking as of making a joke. 
— Yes, sir,” said citizen,.“ the man 
must get up very early who hopes to master 
me, I've raised myself to my present high 
station—(D . ’s. mouth lain, plodding 
actor made a face)—b in, ing in- 
dustry,—many a little es a mickle, and 
you may rely upon it there are more fortunes 
saved than gained.’’—“ But how the deuce,” 
said Duberly, “is a man to begin saving, 
who has nothing to begin with ?’—“ Indus- 
try will always furnish the means, and eco- 
nomy will do the rest,” said Bucklesbury. 
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“ Sir, I walked my way'up to London with 
half-a-crown in my pocket, and I am now 
worth a couple of hundred thousand pounds, 
and no man can say black’s the white of my 
eye. Thad a friend who left our native town 
the same day as I did—he ‘travelled’ by the 
wagon ”— Like the Thespians,” said 
Duberly. — “ Be quiet, Dub,” said Hull, 
giving the barrister a wink, by way of caution 
not to irritate the actor—* And what became 
of him ?” said Duberly—“ Him!” exclaimed 
Hull; “ pooh, pooh, Dubs, you know him 
very well—so do you, Tim—I think we all 
happen to know him—~an excellent mavn— 
and an alderman—hey—Mr. Sheriff—eh— 
I’m right—eh, ndog ?”—* You are quite 
right,” said the Sheriff—“ Oh!” said Du- 
berly, “ our friend Firkins ?”—“ To'be sure,” 
said Hull.—* Yes; but he’s pretty well to 
do, ds a body may say,” said the barrister.— 
“ Say!” exclaimed Hull; “what do you 
mean by ‘ a body may say?’ he is a beggur 
—that’s the consequence of his extravagance.” 
—“A beggar!” said ‘Duberly, “why he is 
an alderman.”—* What has that to do with 
it ?” said Hull.—“ I can’t exactly say as he 
is a beggar,” said the Sheriff’: “ he has made 
his hundred thousand snug, I’ll be sworn.” 
—“ Well, but my dear friend,” said Hull, 
“that’s being a beggar compared with yor. 
‘My dear sir, I don’t mean to say he begs 
about the streets, I mean to say he has’ not 
much more than a hundred thousand pounds.” 
— Riches, like everything else,” said the 
poet, who was somewhat tired of the subject, 
and rather anxious to talk, “ are comparative; 
I confess that the value of wealth appears to 
me to be exactly proportioned to the extent of 
benefits it enables one to confer——*— 
“ Whose benefit is fixed ?” said the actor, 
who hated sentimentality, stretching ‘his 
head and hand forward, after the fashion of 
Sylvester Daggerwood.—“ 1 don’t mean thea- 
trical benefits, sir,” said the poet ; “ I mean 
those solid benefits which exalted benevolence 
confers on suffering genius—there are Mece- 
nases even in these days.”—“ That there is,” 
‘said the Sheriff, “ asses ‘of all sorts, I can be 
sworn, but none much greater than what ate 
¢alled geniuses”’—“ Or Jenny asses,” inter- 
rupted Duberly.—“ Dubs, Dubs,” said Hull, 
“ pray don’t interrupt the Sheriff.”—“ I never 
‘knew but one venius in my life,” said Buc- 
Klesbury; “and a queer ‘genius he: was : -he 
belonged to the town I came from; he used 
to write verses, and play the fiddle, and sing 
‘the drollest songs I ‘ever heard: he was a 
genius and a poet—and he was hanged for 
sheep-stealing.”—“ Clever fellow that,” said 
Hull; “I happened to know him-—Jem 
Fulcher—pooh! pooh!—I’ve got some of 
‘his poetry in my library now—extraordinary 
‘character—Tim knew him—eh— did not 
‘you ?”— Knew him! to be sure I did!” 
‘said the actor; ““I gave an intitation of ‘him 





after his death; very effective,—eapital ‘hit 
—"—< You came in second,” said Du 
berly; “the hangman “had taken him off 
first."—“ I have-often,” said the newspaper 
editor, who had hitherto’said:nothing, “ con. 
sidered rendering the crime of shonpraeniing 
& capital offence, somewhat a stretch of seve- 
rity.”—** Good'!”? interrupted Duberly, “a 
very serious stretch, too——”’—“ I am not 
jesting, sir,” said the editors)“ a person in 
my station, appointed—I perhaps ought to 
say, self-appointed—censor of public morals, 
and arbiter of public opinion, feels himself 
bound to consider maturely and gravely every 
subject by which the great mass of the people 
are likely to be more or less. affected.” 
 *S’bud,” said the barrister, “ but the great 
mass of the people are not likely to turn 
sheep-stealers ; so perhaps you might spare 
yourself the ‘pain of undertaking so grave a 
task upon this particular subject.”—*“ I have 
had a great respect for sheep-stealers, dead 
or alive,” said. the poet,—the Sheriff here 
drew his chair at least three feet from the 
inspired bard, who was evidently beginning 
an oration,—* ever since the days of Jason ; 
the 1. Well,” said Bucklesbury, “I 
cannot agree with you there, sir.”— I speak 
of the Argonants,” continued the poet.— 
‘ Ah, sit,” said Bucklesbury, “ I don’t mean 
to say a word against the family of the Ar- 
buthnots. But I lived in the country as a 
boy, and I cannot justify to myself’ sheep- 
stealing in any ‘shape whatsoever.” 

e expression of despair which the coun- 
tenance of the poet exhibited, was admirably 
imitated by his opposite neighbour of the 
7 and buskin ;”’ and Duberly, who could 
no longer maintain his equivocal ity, 
burst into an immoderate fit of oie 

“ Sir,” continued the poet, who was very 
drunk, and getting rather angry, “ trace the 
career of Jason frum the moment he left the 
dragon *¢ Oh, sir!” interrupted the 
Sheriff, “if your friend goes to the Dragon, 
I don’t say anything about it; 1 always use 
the Swan.”—“ Pray, sir,” said the actor, with 
a look of imperturbable gravity, “how do you 
use a swan ?”—* Like a >? said 
berly, “ I suppose.”—“ Mr. Hull,” said: the 
Sheriff, who did not understand the tum of 
the conversation, and:did not know whether 
to be angry or pleased, “ have you got any 
coffee for us ?”—* Coffee !” said Hull, blush- 
ing blue with exultation up ‘to the roots of 
his hair; “my dear friend, [ have three 
thousand weight of coffee in the house—to 
be sure there is coffee—and, hey—something 
after—chasse—I happen to know—splendid 
dogs you in the city—but I think Ihave 
‘some Maraschino that never was equalled.” 
— Have him out,” ‘said the barrister.— 
“ Pooh ! pooh !—my dear Dubs,” said Hull; 
“ you have had him out, as you call it, often 
enough — you and Tim there have. drunk 
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enough to know its quality.”—“ How, sir” 
said the — “ ig the impor- 
tation. of these liqueurs managed? Isnt 
there something like a case to be made out 
against the government for permitting the 
introduction of foreign spirits ?”—‘“ Yes,” 
said Duberly, “ a liqueur-case.”—“ I am not 


|; joking, Mr. Duberly,” said the editor, with a 


vity more than rtioned to the occa- 
pom Ae I speak, ie te information—I act 
not for myself but: the world at large; men 
who devote themselves to the service of their 
country, as I do, do so because they hope it 
will be; profitable ** To themselves,” 
interrupted Duberly.—“ Dubs, Dubs,” said 
Hull, raiaing his glass to his eye, and frown- 
ing as severely as the kind, good-natured 
expression of his. countenance would permit 
him, “ you let nobody speak but yourself.” — 
“ I beg your pardon,” said Dubs, sipping his 
wine wah provoking coolness, which seemed 
to indicate a determination to go on forsome 
time, “ everybody speaks, except myself, I 
only observe.”’— “ I remain firm,” said the 
editor, “ to my question.”—“ I can’t answer 
it,” said the Sheriff, “for I am not in that 
line ; I know nothing of the spirit business: 
but I'll be hanged, as far as taste goes, if I 
don’t think good cherry-bounce flogs all the 
foreign trash in the world.”—“ You are joking, 
Mr. Bucklesbury,” said Hull, who, whenever 
anybody candidly spoke in approbation. of 
something of a secondary nature, cogeins to 
price, fancied he was quizzing him. for Hull, 
with all his good nature, was tenderly suscep- 
tible of being made ridiculous.—“ Not 1,” 
said the Sheriff; “I have often said to 
Mrs. B., when we have been dining out,— 
and when in course one always eats, and 
drinks ‘a considerable sight more than one 
does at home,—that I, for one, prefer rum- 
shtub or cherry-brandy to all the. garuses, 
and mallyskinos, and curasores in the world. 
However, here, I suppose, you are too fine to 





have‘ such a thing as cherry-bounce ?” — p 


“Bounce!” exclaimed Hull, “ cherry-bounce, 
my dear friend oes ae ms eg duends 
Ihave ns of it—make it 8 
—I eS ewe hundred pints of it in the 
next room.” 

Upon saying which, he rang the bell, and 
orderéd the servant—first giving him a key 
and a caution—to bring forth sundry bottles 
of the boasted beverage; for, let it always be 
remembered, that’ Hull’s cases of what might 
be thought bounce, were all as genuine as 
this of. the cherry-bounce,—he fed all the 
things he talked of, but his magnificence in 
the way of. provision was what one certainly 
was not prepared for; and. therefore: until a 
certain numberof cherry-brandy bottles had 


_ been produced ‘by way of ratification, it 


seemed almost impossible to believe the ex- 
tent of his preparations for conviviality. 
Just as we were going to coffee, Hull gave 


a sort of supplicatory, hinting look to. the 
actor, indicating a desire that:he would sing 
a sony, which, since it grew very near to 
Monday, and the clergyman had long before 
departed, seemed not very sinful. Of course, 
he had a headach and a cold, and “ never 
did,” and so on: however, at last he com- 
plied, and gave us one of the most enter- 
taining descriptions of a fair, or a fight, or a 
race—I now forget which—I ever heard in 
my life, interspersed with sundry imitations 
of men, women, and children, not to speak 
of animals, ornithological and mammailial, 
the effect of which was wound up to a scream- 
ing power of laughter, by his introducing the 
most perfect imitation of the Sheriff himself, 
who about two minutes after the exhibition 
began to be beyond measure comical, had 
dropped his dewlap on his frill, and fallen 
fast asleep. 

Duberly was very much inclined to blacken 
the Sheriffs face with burnt cork: but Hull, 
who was the very pink, I might say the crim- 
son, of propriety, would vot hear of such a 
thing ; and accordingly we waited until the 
actor, less scrupulous than Dubs, prepared, 
secundum artem, a pellet of bread, which, 
well and properly directed against the left 
eye of Mr, Bucklesbury, caused him to awake 
from his slumbers, which he did, grunting 
out, as he raised his head from his waistcoat, 
clapping his hand at the same time on the 
table, “‘ Bravo!—very good! Thank you; 
bas | ood, indeed !” : 

p-stairs we went—the Sheriff, of course, 
taking precedence; and there we had our 
coffee, our chasse, and a little tranquillity ; 
and during this pause, the Sheriff, next whom 
1 was placed, began to talk to me. He had 
heard that I was‘neither poet, dramatist, 
editor, painter, nor player—in short, that I 
had no intellectual qualities by which 1 could 
possibly earn a shilling; but that, on’ the 
contrary, I had an income derivable from 
roperty which became hereditarily mine: he 
therefore felt a becommg t for me, 
Besides, 1 had never attempted a joke—in- 
deed, searcely had spoken ; ‘and I ‘therefore 
imagine I came:up to what, in his fat mind, 
he considered a “ quiet, gentlemanly maa.” 
He patronized—he fostered me, and I was 
grateful; and, after having looked at me 
with his fishy eyes for a minute or two, he 
asked me, with an earnestness which appeared 
ill-suited to the question, “ whether I had 
ever eaten matrow-pudding ?” 

I was.somewhat arcmin but I was quite 
sure it meant something kind, and would lead 
to something else; so I answered, as, indeed 
I could not fail to do, if truth were to be my 
guide, that I had not, nor could imagine how 
such a composition could be prepared. 

“ Dine with me to-morrow at the Old 
Bailey,” said-the Sheriff. 

I said I was very muth obliged, but—— 
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LERROR:; 


“ But me no buts,” wid the Sheriff & ex- “Tim— you: may laugh—count ..’em as ‘you 


cept a beat ot of She I say, bye a joke, 
isn’t it ? théui. a is" ‘te? 
here; -but- pnp arays ny Sl ag House 
to-maoreene: 
shall dine at-six—Common Sergeant. dines 
at three—Recorder goes down to try—and I 
shall be glad of your company. Sentences, 


and all that,—fine sight—shows what I call dily 


humane natur—eh? Come—ask for Mr. 
Sheriff Bucklesbury; the divil himself can} 
prevent you walking in. You understand 
mum—not a word. I don’t half _ 
chaps,—that editor, and the poets 
understand ’em—and the actor is a4 
sight too funny for me; but—ygia’) 
me—I like gow, and I says.s0) ‘ 
two words of a straw: 
sentences, and eat m2 ee 
don’t say a word about it$ 
_ The combination was.4 


it was indeed a. Ps 
accept the i inv ion sett at 
bury, who sqnéez toys 

of the engayen 

never forgotten \, I 


gine a pair of 1 
same size as th 


from the effects-of it... 
’ Our ¢éte-d-téte : 
facetious Duberly, 
Sheriff was a welat atid ; 
had any objection to. =e Betbes his 
answer was given, Hi watched: his 
worship with an Ronis bade ng_kind+ 
ness, came u », and drawi pe yey nto 
said to him, “ Dubs, Dubs, don’t be childish 
—no cards here on a Sunday.”—:No,” said 
Dubety “ I am sure we shall have 


noner— 
hai the house.”—“ None :” 
exhined Bin Gy tet no cards! = 
ae an better = aur te 
= a oe and fifty packs 
murmur ran through the 


res Pieeal, 







to 


wg a Bag inal, occ nia Sub 
joset in the room, and moment the den 


door was opened, of lee remy kare ot 
entirely new cards tumbled pon... the 
floor 5 ie entenichenset sass # 










inferior articles —go eut’in a fs adhd 
hundred and fift 


Te packs—told you s0—you 
may count ’em, Dubs—I see you laughing, 


ut four. It's thaylest dey.:We | 


ay pooh, don’t tell 
ér.not play cards, I 
do not — recollect — I remember 

lao thfil I almost cried; at ‘sonte de: 
lightful: imitations  of- the actor. We had 
anchovy toasts, and broiled bones, and all the 
incentives to disripation, i in which we spee- 
fs 3 punch and all other destrac- 

: slightful drinks, were introduced ; 
me more and more agreeable ; 
ed pacified; Dubs: was: de 
poet concluded the sports 
pulling off his wig; and 
inimitable favourite-of the 
became noise, confusion, 
lation ; and when I opened 
ning, I found myself as 
Mile, with a tremendous 
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in all my joints, the 
fetes committed in my early 
frte-the New Monthly Mag: 


te of a battie often 
a hair. At Marengo, 
D-alt appearance, lost to 
‘Consul, Dessaix arrived 


Viiat doyou think of 
ul’ Dessaix replied, 
hier, “ By heaven, 
“the same time 
‘only two o’clock, 
ie enouyrt left to gain a 
it’s division: gained the battle 
Bite ta hs ‘did the French nation 
memory ?—by a paltry 
‘of & few pounds towards the 
erection of a pillar which is a disgrace to the 
nation — United Service Journal. 
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